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Editorial Comment 


Cities and the Manpower Shortage 


HE full impact of recent federal ac- 

tions to meet manpower requirements 

is now being felt by municipalities. It 
is true the War Manpower Commission has 
stated that neither the employment stabili- 
zation plan nor the 48-hour week are com- 
pulsory upon local governments, and the War 
Labor Board has renounced the power to 
mediate in municipal labor disputes and to 
control pay increases for public employees. 
But in the areas where stabilization plans 
are to be set up for war industry there 
is bound to be a great moral suasion on local 
governments to go along with industry. 

The situation so far as cities are concerned 
is not a simple one. Clearly, cities are not 
entirely free to follow any course they 
choose; they cannot, nor do they wish to, 
withdraw behind the legislative and political 
shield of their “sovereignty” and use this as 
an excuse for falling short of all-out partici- 
pation in the war program. Trained munici- 
pal employees who possess skills urgently 
needed in the armed forces or in war in- 
dustry, and who can be spared from their 
municipal jobs, should be released for the 
duration with the promise of re-employment 
on their return. But this policy should not 
apply to employees who are needed where 
they are, when they want a leave of absence 
to take a high-paying temporary job in a 
war plant and expect to return to their city 
job after the war. For these and other 
reasons it is probably desirable for local 
governments, especially in labor-shortage 
areas, to enter actively into the employment 
stabilization plan. 

Shall city employees be placed on the 48- 
hour week? The War Manpower Commis- 
sion, recognizing the doctrine of local sover- 
eignty, has said that the 48-hour work week 
is not legally binding on states and cities. 


But at the same time the WMC has given a 
strong impression that governments have a 
moral obligation to cooperate as far as possi- 
ble in realizing the objectives of the Presi- 
dent’s order. In some cities certain groups 
of employees already are working 48 hours 
or more and there is nothing to prevent any 
city from adjusting the work week for some 
or all employees. Where this is done, two 
probable results will follow: the need for 
replacements will be diminished or elimi- 
nated; and some employees may be freed for 
employment by war plants. Local law can 
be changed quickly, but budgets and sources 
of revenue are not nearly so flexible. If only 
straight time is paid for the additional eight 
hours the reduction in personnel should 
largely offset the higher weekly wage. Be- 
fore undertaking to pay time and one-half a 
city should know where and how the addi- 
tional funds will be raised. 

Labor groups are favorable to the 48-hour 
week because of the expectation of time and 
one-half for the eight hours in excess of 40, 
even though the city may already have raised 
wages up to the Little Steel formula. If time 
and one-half is granted, then the police and 
firemen who already work 48 hours or more 
a week may demand an additional increase. 
But in the last analysis whether additional 
time worked is compensated by straight time 
or time and one-half is a matter for local 
determination. While cities are not required 
to pay overtime some have adopted such a 
policy. City officials and employee groups 
should confer on these problems and adopt 
a policy that is fair to all concerned and 
under which the city can make its maximum 
contribution toward solving the manpower 
shortage. 

Municipal employees recognize that while 
pay in city employment may be lower than 
in war industry this is in part offset by con- 
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tinuity of employment, good working condi- 
tions, sick leave, retirement plans, and other 
advantages that go with municipal employ- 
ment. However, officials who adopt the 
“take-and-like-it-or-quit” attitude will not, in 
a period of acute labor shortage, achieve the 
results that will be secured by positive action 
in providing a modern personnel system with 
adequate machinery for such matters as 
hearing complaints, reviewing grievances, 
and effecting adjustments in working condi- 
tions. Employees who receive deep pay cuts 
during a depression have reason to expect 
increases when the cost of living increases 
and funds are available. Officials of cities 
who adopt a “do-nothing”’ attitude because 
the War Labor Board has left cities to their 
own devices as to labor disputes, hours of 
work, and wages are being reminded through 
wholesale resignations of employees to take 
war jobs that a sound comprehensive per- 
sonnel program is more essential than ever 
and that the program must provide a means 
of solving these perplexing problems. “Home 
rule,” as a cherished right, carries with it 
an equal responsibility—the responsibility to 
act promptly, positively, and in the best 
interests of the community. 


* * * 


Postwar Planning—By Whom? 


OSTWAR planning is one of the most 
Prey discussed subjects not only at the 

international and national levels but also 
among state and municipal officials. National 
organizations of business men, manufactur- 
ers, and industrialists have created planning 
committees, some states have expanded the 
work of their planning agencies, and local 
officials attending conferences where mu- 
nicipal problems are discussed are more in- 
terested in what is going to happen to their 


cities after the war than in any other single 
subject. But in spite of this interest, for the 
most part postwar planning is still in the 
talking stage. Comparatively few cities have 
set up really effective planning agencies or 
equipped them with the necessary funds. A 
number of cities have prepared lists of pub- 
lic works projects which may be undertaken 
after the war but in the main have limited 
the projects to their own financial resources, 
Many cities have not even made this effort. 
Others apparently are waiting for the federal 
or state governments to tell them what to do, 
Still other officials and citizens are hesitating 
for fear things are in too much of a flux right 
now. 

Isn’t it about time for a broad attack on 
the planning front? Most of us know that 
planning is necessary for doing anything even 
though much of it may have to be junked 
when the actual situation is faced. The main 
question is who shall do the planning and 
how can we best develop plans and programs 
to achieve the goal of a better city in the 
postwar era? It is obvious that wise plans 
can be made and carried out only through 
the intelligent cooperation of all those whose 
interests are affected. Neither the federal or 
state governments alone can do the job. The 
federal government and the states can play 
an important part in supplying broad back- 
ground information and general objectives, 
providing technical assistance, and perhaps 
financial aid. But the task is primarily a 
local one and the initiative and responsibility 
should be taken by local officials. Municipal 
officials already have an idea as to the kind 
of problems that will be on their doorstep 
when the war is over. Those who think that 
things are too much in a state of flux to plan 
now or think that we had better win the war 
first, will find that it will be too late to start 
planning when the war is over. 
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New Local Sources of Municipal Revenue* 


By HERBERT A. SIMON + 


Assistant Professor, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


OR the past decade American cities 

have been seeking sources of revenue 

which would materially supplement or 
partly replace the general property tax. This 
search was spurred at first by the decline of 
property tax collections during the depres- 
sion, later by the spread of homestead ex- 
emptions and property tax limits, and in the 
last two years by the necessity of installing 
new capital improvements in areas of defense 
and war activity. Large metropolitan centers 
have been confronted with a further revenue 
problem resulting from the growth of the 
fringes of the metropolitan area at the ex- 
pense of the central city. 

To determine the extent to which cities are 
meeting success in their attempts to find new 
locally collected sources of revenue, or to 
increase revenues from local sources other 
than the property tax, the International City 
Managers’ Association recently asked each 
city of more than 10,000 population to re- 
port (1) new locally collected revenues de- 
veloped during 1941 or 1942, and (2) old 
sources of revenue (other than the general 
property tax) for which the rates have been 
increased during 1941 or 1942. 

The replies to these questions demonstrate 
strikingly that cities have been largely un- 
successful in reducing their reliance upon the 
property tax. Of 883 cities over 10,000 
population which replied, 709 reported that 
they had not developed new sources of reve- 
nue during the past two years, and had not 
increased the rates of existing taxes. Of the 
remainder, 132 cities reported one or more 


*This article is based on a survey of new 
sources of municipal revenue which will appear in 
The 1943 Municipal Year Book to be published 
early in May. 

+ Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Simon, Ph.D. in political 
science, University of Chicago, was a staff mem- 
ber of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1937-39, and a staff member of the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration, University of 
California, 1939-42, and has been in his present 
position since September, 1942. 
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new sources of revenue, 30 cities reported an 
increase in one or more revenue rates, and 12 
cities reported both a new tax and an in- 
crease in an existing rate. 

The new source of revenue most frequently 
reported was the installation of parking 
meters. New parking meter revenues were 
mentioned by 37 cities of more than 25,000 
population, and by 33 cities between 10,000 
and 25,000 population.t Of course meters 
were not installed in these cities purely by 
reason of the anticipated revenue—traffic 
control was undoubtedly the foremost con- 
sideration; nevertheless, the meters are pro- 
ducing very substantial revenues in almost 
every city where they have been introduced. 

Cities of more than 250,000 population 
which reported new revenues from parking 
meters included Cincinnati, Ohio; Denver, 
Colorado; Memphis, Tennessee; Newark, 
New Jersey; Rochester, New York; and 
Seattle, Washington. Receipts from this 
source in 1942 in these cities ranged from 
$100,000 to $250,000. Cities from 100,000 
to 250,000 reporting new meter revenues 
were Charlotte, North Carolina; San Diego, 
California; Spokane, Washington; Tacoma, 
Washington; and Tulsa, Oklahoma—with 
annual receipts of $25,000 to $100,000. 
Amarillo, Texas; Columbus, Georgia; Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania; Lansing, Michigan; 
Madison, Wisconsin; Mount Vernon, New 
York; New Rochelle, New York; Schenec- 
tady, New York; Springfield, Ohio; and 
Waterbury, Connecticut—all in the 50,000- 
to-100,000 group—received revenues averag- 
ing around $35,000. The cities in the 25,000- 
to-50,000 group which reported meters 
showed revenues generally between $15,000 
and $30,000; while the cities in the 10,000- 





1 For a more complete study of parking meters 
in American cities up to February, 1942, see The 
1942 Municipal Year Book, page 522. That tabu- 
lation lists 110 cities over 10,000 population which 
introduced parking meters in 1941, and 15 where 
meters were installed in January, 1942. 
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to-25,000 group received $1,000 to $25,000, 
and in the case of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
$36,000. It is not yet clear to what extent 
these returns will be cut by gasoline and tire 
rationing, but it may be presumed that 1943 
revenues from this source will be greatly 
reduced. 

New business license fees 
were adopted, or existing fees 
increased, in 15 cities over 
25,000 population and 10 cities 
from 10,000 to 25,000 popula- 
tion. Licenses on auctioneers, 
pawnbrokers, junk dealers, and 
outdoor parking lots netted 
Baltimore, Maryland, over $35,- 
000 in the last nine months of 
1942; a general revision in 
charges for licenses, permits, 
and services in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, is expected to bring an 
annual increase of $300,000 in 
these revenues; an increase in 
liquor licenses in Louisville, Kentucky, will 
yield $150,000. Other cities which have ma- 
terially increased their annual revenues from 


business licenses are Albany, Georgia 
($15,000); Augusta, Georgia ($25,000); 
Berkeley, California ($62,000); Logan, 


Utah ($12,500); Modesto, California ($23,- 
000); and San Diego, California ($180,- 
000). Several cities imposed taxes on amuse- 
ment places: Clarksburg, West Virginia, and 
San Diego, California, levy a fee of 1 cent on 
each admission, while Anniston, Bessemer, 
Gadsden, and Tuscaloosa, Alabama, have 
imposed gross receipts taxes on amusements. 

A number of cities have adopted the policy 
of charging consumers for certain municipal 
services, or have increased charges already 
imposed. Of the cities over 25,000, seven re- 
ported new systems of fees for refuse collec- 
tion service, three reported sewer rentals for 
out-of-town users, two reported increased 
water rates, and one imposed charges for 
outside fire protection. Of the cities from 
10,000 to 25,000 population, two imposed 
trash removal charges, four sewer rental 
charges, and three increased water rates. 
Anticipated revenues from these sources 
ranged up to $20,000 in the larger cities, but 
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for the most part, were quite modest, 
Detroit, Michigan, has realized $398,000 
through an increase in fees at the city 
hospital. 

New revenues on a somewhat larger scale 
were being sought from public utilities, 
whether publicly or privately 
owned. Transfer of revenues of 
publicly owned utilities to the 
general fund netted Logansport, 
Indiana, $260,000 and Miami, 
Florida, almost $100,000 in new 
revenues, while lesser amounts 
were obtained by Ames, Iowa; 
Coffeyville, Kansas; East 
Orange, New Jersey; Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado; Riverside, Cali- 
fornia; and Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. A somewhat larger num- 
ber of cities imposed on pri- 
vately owned utilities new taxes 
or taxes at increased rates. 
These levies, designated as 
“gross receipts taxes” or “street use taxes,” 
were in substance franchise taxes, and re- 
flected a determination of these cities to 
share the improved revenue position of their 
utilities. Dallas, Texas ($79,000); Galves- 
ton, Texas ($54,000); Kansas City, Mis- 
souri ($1,130,843); Tacoma, Washington 
($31,182); Waco, Texas ($33,000); and 
Wichita Falls, Texas ($28,800), were 
among the large cities receiving new revenues 
from this source. Among cities under 25,000 
population, new franchise taxes with annual 
yields of $5,000 to $12,000 were enacted by 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri; Highland Park, 
Texas; Hornell, New York; McAllen, 
Texas; Richmond Heights, Missouri; Sweet- 
water, Texas; and Wenatchee, Washington. 

Apparently operating on a “play-while- 
you-pay” theory, many cities are turning to 
the pin-ball machine and the “juke box” as 
sources of revenue. Cities over 25,000 re- 
porting new taxes on amusement devices 
were Auburn, New York; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Portland, Oregon; 
Racine, Wisconsin; Tacoma, Washington; 
Topeka, Kansas; and Watertown, Massachu- 
setts. In each of the four largest of these 
cities the reported annual revenue was in the 
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neighborhood of $100,000. Four cities under 
25,000 reported amusement machine taxes: 
Atchison, Kansas; Clairton and Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania; and Kewanee, Illinois. Of a 
somewhat similar nature were cigarette 
taxes adopted by three Alabama cities: 
Anniston, Bessemer, and Tuscaloosa—yield- 
ing revenues from $12,000 to $35,000. 

Miscellaneous new revenue sources in- 
cluded licenses to salvage from the city 
dump, trailer licenses or taxes, Army pay- 
ments for airport rental, and fees for birth 
and death certificates. 

This review of new local revenues amply 
demonstrates that no American city has yet 
discovered the bonanza which is going to free 
it from a primary reliance on the property 
tax. Cities which have been receiving $30 
to $50 per capita each year from the prop- 
erty tax do not find much alleviation of their 
revenue problems in levies, ranging from 10 
cents to a dollar per capita, from miscel- 
laneous sources. When factors other than 
revenue are taken into consideration, serious 
questions must be raised as to whether the 
new sources to which cities have turned have 
much more to commend them on grounds of 
tax justice than does the urban property 
tax. Service charges, utility taxes, amuse- 
ment taxes, and probably business taxes all 
rest largely upon the consumer and are 
generally regarded as regressive in nature— 
that is, they weigh most heavily on low- 
income families. Although revenue needs 
may lead an increasing number of our cities 
to employ taxes of this kind, it can hardly 
be argued that any measure of tax reform is 
accomplished thereby. Furthermore, almost 
all these taxes have an even greater sensi- 
tivity to economic ups and downs than the 
property tax. 
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There has been no discussion in this article 
of state-collected revenues returned to cities 
in the form of grants-in-aid. The increasing 
reliance of municipalities upon state gas 
taxes and other state levies is well known, 
and it is probable that any deterioration of 
the municipal finance situation in the next 
few years will lead to demands for further 
grants of this kind as the only feasible solu- 
tion. Several states already have taken steps 
to share new revenues with local governments 
as a result of gas tax losses consequent to gas 
and tire rationing. A number of such new 
grants-in-aid will be reported in The 1943 
Municipal Year Book. 

The other side of the municipal revenue 
picture—the status of the urban property 
tax, and municipal borrowing—also will be 
analyzed in some detail in The 1943 Year 
Book. The data presented there indicate 
that at the present time assessed values are 
generally increasing with tax rates remaining 
almost constant. Except for some cities 
which have become centers of war activity or 
which have lost population to war areas, the 
immediate revenue situation is not unfavor- 
able. Current interest in new revenue sources 
must be generally attributed, then, to the 
uncertainty which prevails as to what de- 
mands will be made upon cities after the war 
for capital expenditures, and as to the ade- 
quacy of the urban real estate tax in the 
postwar period. The data which have been 
gathered for this article indicate that little 
progress has been made by our cities in free- 
ing themselves from anticipated problems by 
divorcing revenues from their property tax 
base, and that the recourse to other sources 
are, in the main, more expedient than they 
are sound. 
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|. Administration of Licenses and Permits 


By NORMAN N. GILL * 
Municipal Reference Librarian, City of Milwaukee 


This is the first of two articles covering 
a survey of practices in 28 cities. t 


HE increasing relative importance in 

recent years of municipal revenues 

from sources other than the general 
property tax makes timely the present survey 
of the administration of licenses and permits 
in 10 large, six medium-sized, and 12 small 
cities, expanding and bringing up to date two 
studies of the same subject made about five 
years ago.! 

Cities regulate and license amusement and 
recreational facilities of various kinds (thea- 
ters, circuses), the use of the public streets 
and alleys (peddling, taxicabs), businesses of 
police concern (pawnbrokers, soft-drink par- 
lors), trades involving health and sanitation 
(restaurants, barber shops), businesses in- 
volving moral character (taverns, fortune 
tellers), and certain skilled trades with safety 
hazards. 


LICENSES AND PERMITS DEFINED 


A license in nearly all the cities is defined 
as an annual requirement for the privilege 
of engaging in a business or profession, gen- 
erally involving payment of a fee, and usu- 
ally subject to annual renewal and other 
conditions as set forth by law or regulations. 
A permit is defined as a requirement for the 
privilege of performing a specific task or ac- 
tivity, generally of short duration, the grant- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Gill has done graduate 
work in public administration at the University of 
Chicago and was a staff member of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, St. 
Louis Governmental Research Institute, National 
Resources Planning Board Urbanism and Science 
Committees, and Committee on Public Adminis- 
tration of the Social Science Research Council. 

+ Information was secured by questionnaire 
from 10 cities of more than 150,000 population 
(Buffalo, Dayton, Detroit, Long Beach, Miami, 
Minneapolis, Portland [Oregon], Rochester, 
Seattle, and Toledo) ; six cities of 75,000 to 150,- 
000 population (Berkeley, Pasadena, and Sacra- 
mento, California; Saginaw, Michigan; Charlotte, 


ing of which is usually subject to approval 
by some city official or agency, under condi- 
tions as set forth by law or regulations. In 
the larger cities the requirements and fees 
for licenses are higher than for permits, ap- 
parently owing to the greater costs of admin- 
istration and enforcement. Where both are 
required, the permit must precede the li- 
cense. In Long Beach and Pasadena a permit 
is a prerequisite for securing a license to 
engage in a business. Saginaw follows the 
same procedure in issuing licenses and per- 
mits. Evanston reverses the usual practice, 
by requiring special approval of permits be- 
fore they are issued by the city collector, 
whereas the latter approves and issues li- 
censes directly. 

This article describes the present practices 
as to the issuing office and methods of han- 
dling applications and granting licenses and 
permits. The second article will discuss 
procedures as to payment of fees, the sub- 
mission of license and permit applications to 
the city council or other body for approval, 
the role of the police department, bonding 
practices, and record-keeping. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY 


Nearly all of the larger cities, two of the 


North Carolina; and Austin, Texas); and 12 
cities of less than 75,000 population (Fresno, San 
Jose, and Stockton, California; Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida; Evanston, Illinois; Ottumwa, Iowa; Topeka, 
Kansas; Bay City, Michigan; High Point, North 
Carolina; Madison and Racine, Wisconsin; and 
Cheyenne, Wyoming). In addition, information 
on the degree of centralization in the administra- 
tion of licenses and permits was secured from 16 
cities of more than 300,000. 


1 Clarence C. Ludwig, “Administration of Reg- 
ulatory Licenses,” Pusiic MANAGEMENT, August, 
1938, pp. 227-31; and Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, Central License and Permit Bureaus, 
1938, 4pp. See also the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation reports, License Tax Fees and Ordinances, 
No. 28, April, 1933, and No. 52, October, 1933. 
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medium-sized cities, and one-half of the 
smaller cities issue /icenses directly through 
a bureau of licenses or a license division. In 
the larger cities, marriage and dog licenses 
are granted by some other agency, e.g., city 
clerk or health officer, in accordance with 
state law. Three of the medium- 
sized cities issue licenses through 
the office of the tax collector or 
the city treasurer, while in a few 
of the smaller cities the city 
clerk is the license officer. 

A central license bureau was 
set up in Rochester in 1939 in 
the division of public relations 
of the city’s department of com- 
merce. A similar agency was es- 
tablished by the city of Evans- 
ton the same year. The Roch- 
ester bureau “has ended the 
citizen’s long search for the 
proper office for a particular 
license; has made practical the 
training of license clerks, the examining and 
improving of procedures . . . and reduction 
in the number of persons engaged in the 
work of issuing licenses.” ? 

In Detroit some licenses and permits are 
issued by the police department bureau of 
licenses and permits, and others by the de- 
partment of buildings and safety engineering. 
In Los Angeles, business licenses are issued 
by a license division of the city clerk’s office, 
and in Milwaukee the city clerk’s office is the 
principal license agency. In Minneapolis 
there is one department of licenses, weights, 
and measures; and, according to the depart- 
ment, under this centralized system “the 
public gets a much better break.” Licenses 
are issued by a principal financial officer or 
agency in Cincinnati, Columbus, Louisville. 
New Orleans, Portland, and San Francisco. 
In Seattle all licenses are issued by the li- 
cense division of the controller’s office. 

In most of the cities, regardless of size, 
the issuance of permits is decentralized. The 
extent of decentralization in some of the 
larger cities is illustrated in Philadelphia 


* Jack Burgan, “Eighty Licenses Centralized in 
One Office in Rochester,’ Purttc MANAGEMENT, 
November, 1939, p. 342. 
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where 13 offices handle 50 kinds of licenses 
and permits and in Boston where several 
hundred types of licenses, permits, and 
special service forms are issued by a con- 
siderable number of different agencies.* 
However, in Toledo all municipal licenses 
and permits are issued by the 
license division. 

The medium-sized cities vary 
as to the degree of centraliza- 
tion, Charlotte (revenue collec- 
tor) and Berkeley (license col- 
lector) ranking highest in this 
respect. In Sacramento several 
different departments are in- 
volved. Most permit and license 
applications in Austin are han- 
dled by the cashier of the tax 
department. 

In the smaller cities there is 
a limited degree of centraliza- 
tion, and the practices vary con- 
siderably. In Madison and Ra- 
cine the offices of the city clerk and the 
treasurer are involved; in Fresno, the finance 
commissioner, cashier, city clerk, and license 
inspectors; in Ottumwa, the mayor, city 
commissioner, and city clerk; in Stockton, 
the tax collector, license department, treas- 
urer, and auditor. 

Permits are generally granted directly by 
the departments charged by law with the 
enforcement of regulations pertaining to the 
kind of operation permitted, especially the 
building, electrical, plumbing, and health de- 
partments.* In the larger cities, building per- 
mits are handled either by the building 
department or the department of public 
safety. The engineering, fire, health, and 
police departments issue special permits for 
activities in connection with which they 
serve as the enforcement agency. In the 
medium-sized cities plumber and electrician 
licenses are handled by the health, inspec- 
tion, or engineering department. In the 


3 City of Boston, Schedule of Fees and Charges, 
City Document No. 52. 1939. 27pp. 


4 Edna Trull, The Administration of Regulatory 
Inspectional Services in American Cities. Public 
Administration Service, 1932. 
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smaller cities, building, plumber, and elec- 
trician licenses are handled by separate 
agencies. 

The reasons for decentralization have been 
summarized by the Los Angeles city clerk’s 
office as follows: “All of the departments 
which issue permits have opposed any move 
toward centralization, feeling that all neces- 
sary investigations in connection with the 
issuance of permits would have to be made 
by. the particular department; and that the 
issuance and the collection of the fees for 
the permits was purely incidental and did 
not entail a large amount of additional work 
or require any substantial additional per- 
sonnel.” 

Although the issuance of permits is decen- 
tralized in most cities, the required fees are 
generally paid to a central office, such as the 
treasurer, tax or license collector, controller, 
or city clerk. 


LICENSE APPLICATION FORMS 


One-half of the 16 cities of more than 
75,000 and three-fourths of the 12 cities of 
less than 75,000 use separate forms for the 
various types of licenses. Minneapolis uses 
one general application form, but each kind 
of license requires a supplemental applica- 
tion form. In Detroit several similar activi- 
ties are combined on one application blank 
whenever possible. In Toledo some licenses 
are covered by a general application form, 
and others by a specific form. Miami has 
one general form for 90 per cent of the dif- 
ferent licenses. Portland uses one general 
form, except for dog licenses. The form used 
by Berkeley for all types is headed “Appli- 
cation for Business Permit.’ The front of 
the form contains spaces for name of busi- 
ness; type of business; proposed business 
address; name, residence, and _ telephone 
number of applicant; whether proprietor has 
ever engaged in business in Berkeley before; 
date; and applicant’s signature. On the re- 
verse side of the form are spaces for signa- 
tures of approval by the city planning 
commission, bureau of building inspection, 
and the police, health, and fire departments, 
and the date of such approval. There is also 
space for information concerning the $500 
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bond to be filed with the city treasurer; li- 
cense fees paid and dates of payment; and 
the signature of the license collector. 

In Sacramento and San Jose, verbal appli- 
cation is sufficient for certain kinds of li- 
censes. Cheyenne uses. one general form for 
all except retail liquor licenses. In Fresno 
one type of form is used for licensing those 
engaged in professions and trades where the 
amount of license fee is fixed, and another 
kind of form where the license fee is on a 
graduated scale according to the amount of 
business. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE FOLLOWED 


The larger cities generally follow a fairly 
uniform procedure, with the work being 
handled almost entirely by the license di- 
vision and the treasurer’s office, except in 
cases where special approval requires exam- 
ination by interested city departments. The 
minor details vary, but, on the whole, De- 
troit’s procedure is typical. In that city the 
application is referred to the bureau having 
jurisdiction over the activity concerned. 
Once approved, it is returned to the license 
bureau, which writes out the permit or li- 
cense simultaneously in triplicate on electro- 
matic machines. The three copies are taken 
to the tellers in the same office for collection 
of the fees. The original copy of the license 
is given to the licensee, the duplicate remains 
in the license bureau, and the third copy, 
together with the fees received and an ac- 
counting record, is sent to the controller’s 
office the following morning. 

In Buffalo, after the application has been 
approved and the license issued, the license 
stubs in duplicate are sent by pneumatic 
tube to the city treasurer. One stub is re- 
ceipted and returned to the license division, 
and the other is retained by the city treas- 
urer. In Milwaukee all payments are made 
to the city treasurer, and the various license 
and permit-issuing departments report the 
transactions to the controller’s office. In 
Seattle the license is written and the money 
received simultaneously in the controller’s 
office. The money, together with the receipt, 
is sent to the treasurer. Rochester follows 
an almost identical procedure. centralized in 
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the license division rather than the control- 
ler’s office. In Dayton all licenses are made 
on a continuous form run through a standard 
typewriter. 

In Miami the application is made in the 
license division and the fee paid to the 
cashier. The application is then sent to the 
accounting division and later returned to the 
license division for filing. Renewal notices 
are mailed to the business licensees, 10 days 
prior to the due date, with 10 per cent dis- 
count granted for prompt payment. In 
Long Beach the application is made in the 
city clerk’s office and submitted to the proper 
department for approval. The license fee is 
deposited with the cashier, who receipts for 
the same and then deposits the money with 
the city treasurer. When the application has 
been approved, the license is issued by the 
city clerk and mailed to the licensee* How- 
ever, on renewals, the license is issued im- 
mediately upon payment of the fee. 

Among the medium-sized cities the pro- 
cedure varies but the basic routine is the 
same. In Sacramento, after the necessary 
approval has been received from the police 
department, the applicant pays the fee to 
the cashier, who retains two copies, one for 
the bookkeeping records of the license de- 
partment, and the other for the controller’s 
record. In Saginaw the fee is accepted at the 
time the application is filed. The license is 
typed in quadruplicate, the second copy 
serving as the applicant’s receipt. The third 
copy is sent to the treasurer in a cash tube. 
together with the license fee, and the fourth 
copy is the city clerk’s record. The applica- 
tion is routed to the proper department for 
checking, and the license is placed in a pend- 
ing file. Upon approval, the license is mailed 
to the applicant. In Charlotte and Berkeley 
the license is issued at the time the applica- 
tion and the fee are received. 

The procedure in the smaller cities varies 
considerably. In San Jose the applicant de- 
posits the license fee when he makes appli- 
cation. When the application is returned to 
the license collector in proper form the li- 
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cense is issued. The money received is ac- 
counted for to the city auditor by stubs or 
duplicates of the license. In Fresno the ap- 
plication is made to the finance commis- 
sioner, the fee is paid to the cashier, and the 
applicant is given a temporary receipt. The 
license is prepared and signed by the cashier 
receiving the money, and is then delivered 
to the city clerk, who signs the license for 
the city and makes a record of it. The money 
is sent to the treasurer, whose records are the 
basis of the city clerk’s monthly report to 
the city commission. 

High Point mails a notice and application 
form at the beginning of the year to each 
individual or firm doing business. At the 
time of payment, a receipt is issued in quad- 
ruplicate, one copy of which is marked paid 
by the collector and given to the applicant. 
The collection division then issues the 
license. 


REFERRAL TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The departments to which applications are 
most frequently referred are health (food li- 
censes), building (construction permits), fire 
(theater licenses), police (liquor, taxicab 
driver), and public works (plumbing and 
electrician). In Minneapolis the general ap- 
plication form remains in the license depart- 
ment, and the supplemental forms are sent 
for checking to the building inspector, fire 
department (gasoline stations), police and 
health departments, and the water depart- 
ment (well drillers and plumbers). License 
applications in Berkeley and Dayton are 
referred to other departments for approval 
before licenses are granted. 

Most of the medium-sized cities require 
health department approval for food licenses, 
and two of the cities require police depart- 
ment approval for liquor licenses. In the 
smaller cities the health, police, fire, build- 
ing, and engineering departments check on 
the applications in their respective fields. In 
Fresno applications for building, plumbing. 
and electrical licenses must be approved by 
the public works department. 








Improving Management Methods to Meet 
: Wartime Needs 


By RUSSELL E. McCLURE * 
City Manager, Wichita, Kansas 


Wartime conditions and problems call for modernizing administrative organi- 
zation and the installation of sound financial and personnel procedures. 


cently overhauled its administrative 

organization, financial procedures, and 
personnel system so that the city will be in 
a better position to meet wartime problems 
and more effectively provide essential muni- 
cipal services. The population of this city 
(114,966 in 1940) has more than doubled in 
the last three years but assessed valuations 
have increased only about 5 per cent because 
most of the war industries are located out- 
side the city limits. While municipal ex- 
penditures have not increased in proportion 
to the population, the proper management of 
local services has been hindered by outmoded 
procedures. The steps that have been taken 
recently to improve management methods are 
based mainly upon suggestions of department 
heads and employees and on a survey by a 
firm of consultants in public administration. 


"as city of Wichita, Kansas, has re- 


FEWER DEPARTMENTS 


Municipal services have been organized 
into five major departments—finance, safety, 
service, welfare, and law—and now only five 
department heads report to the manager in- 
stead of the 15 reporting prior to the re- 
organization. The finance department in- 
cludes the offices of auditor, treasurer, city 
clerk, purchasing agent, and license collector. 
The safety department includes the divisions 
of fire, police, building inspection, and equip- 
ment and garage. The service department in- 
cludes the divisions of engineering, traffic 
engineering, water supply, sewage disposal, 
streets, sewer maintenance, and garbage and 
refuse collection. The public welfare depart- 


* Epitor’s Nore: Mr. McClure was executive 
secretary of the Wichita Independent Business 
Men’s Association for 10 years prior to his ap- 
pointment as city manager in 1941. 


ment includes the divisions of health, food, 
and sanitation; communicable disease con- 
trol; public health laboratory; bindweed 
control; produce market; and medical ex- 
amination. It should be stated that the park 
board appointed by the city commission 
operates the park, forestry, recreation, and 
airport divisions, and the library board sim- 
ilarly appointed operates the city library. 
In addition to the above departments, there 
is also a department of personnel and re- 
search headed by the assistant to the city 
manager. Some of the present administrative 
personnel serve as heads of the new depart- 
ments. For example, the police chief is also 
director of safety, the city engineer serves 
as director of service, and the health officer 
as director of public welfare. 

The grouping of related services into a 
small number of departments will result in 
better coordination at the management level 
and improved services for citizens. For ex- 
ample, it has been possible in the past for a 
police officer, a fire inspector, and a building 
inspector to make calls on the same day in 
investigating a single complaint and to reach 
different conclusions as to the proper remedy. 
An administrative office for each of these 
departments also centralizes clerical work 
and has already made possible the release 
of several employees for new duties. Certain 
assignments have been combined in the case 
of employees leaving for military service. 

Each division head continues to have full 
responsibility for the operation of his di- 
vision. For example, the fire chief is re 
sponsible for the fire fighting service as 
before but he now has the additional help 
provided by the director of safety in coordi- 
nating the work of the fire service with other 
public safety activities. The department 
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heads will discuss their major problems with 
the city manager and approval must be ob- 
tained for any major changes which may be 
contemplated in any department or division. 


MopDERN FINANCIAL PROCEDURES 


The second important step in 
streamlining administrative pro- 
cedures in Wichita has been the 
installation of a modern 
accounting and budgetary con- 
trol system which was put into 
effect on January 1, 1943. The 
standard accounting procedures 
which have been developed by 
the National Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Accounting have been 
adopted with uniform classifica- 
tions of activity, revenue, and 
expenditure accounts. A rebuilt 
bookkeeping machine has been 
obtained for use in recording of 
commitments, expenditures, and 
revenues. This new financial system pro- 
duces information needed in making day- 
to-day administrative decisions and _pro- 
vides uniform procedures and records for the 
use of all municipal departments in the prep- 
aration of estimates and the administration 
of the annual budget. Another feature of the 
new system is a standard timekeeping and 
payroll procedure which results in an auto- 
matic audit of the time and pay records of 
all employees. Provision is made for report- 
ing changes in employment and in preparing 
payroll warrant registers and paychecks for 
which purpose a rebuilt addressing machine 
has been acquired. One of the most impor- 
tant features of the new financial procedure 
is the pooling of administrative, accounting, 
and fiscal services in the finance department 
instead of the former plan of some depart- 
ments keeping their own finance records. 

The new finance department is headed by 
M. P. Jones who has been commissioner of 
finance in Topeka, a city that has long had 
one of the best accounting systems in the 
country. With his background of training 
and experience and leadership ability, Mr. 
Jones will prove a valuable addition to the 
city’s staff. 
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NEW PERSONNEL SYSTEM 


The third major improvement was the es- 
tablishment of a modern system of personnel 
administration by action of the city commis- 
sion in December, 1942. The personnel pol- 
icies of the city, park board, and library 
board have been unified in a 42- 
page Personnel Manual pre- 
pared cooperatively. A unique 
feature is an Employees’ Coun- 
cil composed of 20 representa- 
tives elected annually by the 
employees of the various de- 
partments and divisions. This 
Council will investigate, con- 
sider, and report or make rec- 
ommendations on matters per- 
taining to the general welfare 
of employees of the city and, 
upon request, will advise the ap- 
pointing authorities or the per- 
sonnel director concerning per- 
sonnel problems. 

A Personnel Advisory Board of five mem- 
bers is created, one being appointed by each 
of the three appointing authorities, one by 
the city commission, and one by the Em- 
ployees’ Council. No member of this group, 
except the employee representative, may be 
an elective officer or employee of any govern- 
mental unit. It is the function of this Board 
to receive, investigate, and report to the ap- 
pointing authority on any employee’s com- 
plaint of discrimination or unfair treatment, 
and to advise the appointing authorities and 
personnel director concerning personnel 
problems and policies. 

The personnel director is appointed by the 
city manager, and the personnel department 
under his jurisdiction, by cooperative agree- 
ment, administers the merit system for the 
three appointing authorities, receiving all 
applications, preparing eligibility lists, giving 
entrance and advancement examinations, and 
keeping all personnel records. The personnel 
director also serves as the executive secretary 
for the Employees’ Council and the Person- 
nel Advisory Board. 

In the manual which has been prepared, 
it is stated that the personnel program has as 
its objectives: (1) the selection of em- 
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ployees on a basis of merit and fitness; (2) 
adequate provisions for career opportunities 
in the municipal service; (3) the creation of 
satisfactory working conditions; (4) the de- 
velopment of a training program which will 
result in preparing employees for advance- 
ment; (5) the assurance of equitable com- 
pensation including the principle of equal 
pay for equal work; (6) the proper recogni- 
tion of efficient services; and (7) the prompt 
adjustment of cases of unatisfactory em- 
ployees. 

So that the employees would have a thor- 
ough understanding of the Personnel Manual 
and be in accord with its provisions, the 
members of the Employees’ Council have 
been requested to review the rules and regu- 
lations established and make suggestions for 
improving the program. As soon as this is 
completed, printed copies of the manual will 
be prepared for all employees. It is provided 
in the resolution adopted by the city commis- 
sion approving the program, that changes in 
the Personnel Manual may be made by the 
city manager merely by filing such changes 
with the city clerk without further action or 
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approval by the city commission. 

Approximately 750 employees are involved 
in the personnel program. With current man- 
power shortages, with pay increases avail- 
able in other fields, and with Wichita’s mu- 
nicipal government being called upon to 
serve double its normal population as a re- 
sult of the tremendous expansion of its war 
industries, it is the belief of the appointing 
authorities that this program will materially 
help to stabilize employment in the city 
service. 

CONCLUSION 


It would have been easy for the city ad- 
ministration to use the war as an excuse and 
say that things are too upset and the future 
too uncertain to undertake to modernize 
administrative procedures and organization, 
but in the opinion of the writer there never 
was a better time to take such steps than 
now. Wartime demands speedy action, and 
the shortage of trained personnel and the 
increased volume of work presents a chal- 
lenge that calls for the best organization and 
procedures that can be developed. 


Effecting Economies in Municipal Operations 


More short articles on operating improvements and economies; similar reports 
from 45 other cities have appeared in previous issues of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


Personnel Reduced 11 Per Cent 
By Grorce N. SCHOON MAKER 
City Manager, Toledo, Ohio 
EDUCTIONS in personnel, increases in 
inventories where not in conflict with 
the war effort, pooling city-owned automo- 
biles, halting of equipment purchases, and 
other such means were resorted to last year 
to meet not only rising material costs and 
declining revenues, but also council-ordered 
pay raises of $15 a month through the entire 
city force of nearly 2,300 persons. 

The first urgent need for curtailments last 
year came with the pay raise. A large num- 
ber of economies were put into effect. Dur- 
ing the year all of the motor vehicles owned 
by the city were pooled. In addition, the 


practice of permitting certain employes to 
drive official cars home at night because of 
lack of city storage space was ended. These 
devices saved tires, permitted easier retire- 
ment of uneconomical equipment, cut dollar 
costs of providing city transportation, and 
saved rubber. 

A policy of filling no vacancies in person- 
nel was adopted and pretty generally ad- 
hered to. This step and other means, of cut- 
ting forces reduced the personnel by 24/7 
persons, or about 11 per cent. 

Rising prices were anticipated by increas 
ing inventories where the war effort would 
not be interfered with. Purchase of almost 
all equipment was halted in all divisions. 
And, of course, nearly all public improve- 
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ment work was suspended because of the 
material situation and declining revenues. 

Almost all of these economies are being 
continued this year and some new ones are 
being put into effect. The city has loaned 
men and some funds for civilian defense, 
but such costs are largely financed from state- 
allocated funds. Decline in poor relief re- 
quirements has aided somewhat in the finan- 
cial picture of the city. Some services such 
as garbage collection have been cut, but fun- 
damentally services have been maintained 
close to normal. 


Leaves Jobs Vacant, Builds Reserve Fund 
By E. F. KLEMENT 
City Manager, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

PERATING costs in Fort Atkinson 

(6,153) will be much lower this year 
than in 1942. The surplus will be used to 
build up a fund for future public improve- 
ments and to write off a general fund over- 
draft which had accumulated during the 
depression. Added revenue in the form of a 
larger return than anticipated in income tax 
receipts from the state was used to repay 
funds borrowed during past years from the 
water department. Because county and 
school appropriations were reduced for the 
coming year, it was possible to reduce the 
tax rate 25 cents per $1,000 of valuation and 
at the same time to provide a large contin- 
gent fund for civilian defense purposes and 
to grant a war bonus of $10 per month for 
full-time employees. 

Reduction in operating costs, however, 
(oes not necessarily represent real economy. 
For example, a curtailment of maintenance 
on asphalt-treated streets will lower expend- 
itures for the present but will increase them 
when asphalt is again available. 

Arrangements have been made to have 
firemen do meter testing; the water depart- 
ment operator who had been doing this work 
has resigned and will not be replaced, result- 
ing in a saving of $1,200 per year. The work 
of the police department has decreased be- 
cause of the suspension of the parking ordi- 
nance in the downtown area, and for this 
reason a policeman who has been called to 
the service will not be replaced, saving ap- 
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proximately $1,000. 

Because of curtailed activities, especially 
in new construction, it will not be necessary 
to replace three members of the department 
of public works who are being called to the 
service; a saving of $4,000 will result. 

Employees of the department of public 
works, who might otherwise have to be layed 
off because of curtailment of work, will open 
clogged sewers for residents and will lay 
drains; this work was formerly done by 
contractors. The work will be done for resi- 
dents on a cost basis plus an added 20-cents- 
an-hour charge above the regular hourly 
wage to pay for compensation insurance, 
public liability, supervision and use of small 
tools. A deposit is required before the work 
is started in order to eliminate the necessity 
of collection and the possibility of a number 
of unpaid bills. 


Eliminates Capital Outlays 
By Frank C. HANRAHAN 
County Manager, Arlington County, Virginia 

ARLINGTON County now has a popula- 

tion of approximately 100,000 as com- 
pared with the 1940 census figures of 57,040, 
but the total operating expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 will be between 
$75,000 and $100,000 less than they would 
have been had it not been for policies for- 
mulated early in the year, such as eliminat- 
ing certain capital outlays which, though de- 
sirable and needed, were not essential. This 
saving tends to offset recent salary and wage 
increases. 

Also, there has been a general policy to 
transfer employees from one department to 
another to meet peak loads, rather than re- 
cruit new employees. This provides a more 
flexible organization. 

The county has made several service en- 
largements to meet increased population de- 
mands. With federal government coopera- 
tion, Arlington has constructed a 6,000,000- 
gallon water reservoir and installed several 
water supply mains. Plans to erect a brick 
fire station near the War Department Build- 
ing have been approved by the federal gov- 
ernment. Two pumpers for the station, 
which will be adjacent to millions of dollars 
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worth of federal property, will be furnished. 
The county will man and operate these ad- 
ditional water and fire facilities. The new 
fire station will call for ten more full-time 
paid firemen, making a total of 40 in addi- 
tion to a well-organized volunteer depart- 
ment. Police personne] also has increased 
about one-third over the last four years. 
Despite service expansions, however, the cur- 
rent tax rate is $2.70, on a 40 per cent valua- 
tion, which is the same as it has been for 
the past seven years. 


Feeds Horse Meat to Zoo Animals 
By C. A. MILLER 
City Manager, Traverse City, Michigan 


ENTRALIZED purchasing and _ budg- 

etary control have been the most useful 
weapons in reducing expenditures. During 
the first year of operation under the council- 
manager plan the unfunded debt of the city 
was reduced from $190,496 on July 1, 1941, 
to $119,103 on July 1, 1942. Since so many 
young people have left the city to enter the 
armed services or to work in war plants else- 
where, the city has found it possible to re- 
duce its recreational program. Of course 
capital improvements have been eliminated 
and WPA and NYA projects discontinued. 
The taking over of the municipal airport by 
the federal government has relieved the city 
of heavy maintenance expense. 

The use of machinery in the public works 
department has made possible a reduction in 
the number of men required to do the work. 
For example, instead of loading trucks manu- 
ally as in the past the city now uses a front- 
end loading tractor which results in a saving 
of nearly $4,000 a year. Instead of plowing 
snow to the gutter it is now shovelled to the 
center of the street and picked up with the 
mechanical shovel. 

An economy also has been effected at the 
municipal zoo by changing feeding methods. 
For years the city bought beef for zoo ani- 
mals at 15 cents a pound or an annual cost 
of $1,800. Now the city buys horse meat at 
5 cents a pound, the animals appear to be in 
the best of health, and the city saves about 
$1,200 a year. 
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Reduces Cruising by Police Cars 
By J. F. PARKINSON 
City Manager, Portsmouth, Ohio 

6 teow city of Portsmouth (40,466) has 

discontinued for the duration all capital 
expenditures except one or two very minor 
items, has postponed the purchase of all 
types of equipment, and has redistributed 
among remaining employees the work for- 
merly carried on by employees who have left 
the municipal service. Cruising by police 
patrol cars has been reduced considerably, 
and the motorcycle escort for funerals has 
been discontinued. However, the motorcycle 
squad does more patrol work than formerly 
because motorcycles are cheaper to operate 
than automobiles. 

The city has derived some revenue from 
salvage work, having sold about 90 tons 
of scrap steel consisting of an abandoned 
steam roller, a worn-out concrete paver, 
an old shovel, and a large amount of scrap 
from the general storage yard. Through 
the cooperation of the salvage division of the 
WPB the city also has sold over $1,000 
worth of waterworks material consisting 
mainly of 24-inch special castings that have 
been in the pipeyard for 29 years. The 
city is now collecting tin cans for shipment 
to a detinning plant and will receive some 
revenue from this source. A more important 
source of revenue will be the garbage collec- 
tion charge provided in an ordinance recently 
adopted by the council. The charge is 60 
cents a month for residences and 25 cents 
for a 30-gallon can at business places. It is 
estimated that this service charge will pro- 
duce a revenue of $35,000 a year. 


Transfers Employees to Meet Peak Loads 
By J. J. Raucu 
City Manager, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
VER 12 per cent of the operating 
budget of Rock Hill (15,009) was 
saved last year, in spite of the fact that 
wages and salaries were increased by 12 per 
cent. However, part of this saving results 
from restrictions on material and will be 
needed at a later date to replace worn-out 
equipment. None of the municipal services 
have been curtailed. 
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Restrictions on the extension of water and 
light services and on the use of critical ma- 
terials have made it possible for employees 
in the water and light plants to do other 
work, such as installing new machinery in 
the city-owned abattoir, repairing city-owned 
buildings and equipment, and performing 
other jobs usually done by contractors. Em- 
ployees in other departments also are used 
for various jobs outside of their regular line 
of duty when they are not otherwise occu- 
pied. 

All fire and certain other insurance policies 
are now written on a three-year plan and 
bids are received from several companies— 
saving approximately 20 per cent. 

All surplus funds of the city are now in- 
vested in interest-bearing certificates, which 
results in a revenue of $2,800 annually. 

A 10 per cent saving has been effected by 
carefully supervised purchasing. All purchas- 
ing is now done by the city manager, who 
receives requisitions from the department 
heads together with an explanation of the 
need for the particular article. 


Repairs Meters and Collects Garbage 


By STEvE MATTHEWS 
City Manager, Pampa, Texas 

WENTY-FIVE of the 65 employees of 

the city of Pampa (12,895) have joined 
the armed forces or have taken jobs in war 
plants, and by the time this article appears 
in print the writer will be in the Navy. To 
meet the competition for labor the city has 
increased salaries and wages from 10 to 20 
per cent using money which ordinarily would 
be used for new construction work. However, 
there is a surplus of approximately $90,000 
in the sinking and general funds and the 
city commission is definitely trying to build 
up a surplus for postwar projects instead of 
lowering taxes. 

An important economy has been effected 
through the addition about one and one- 
half years ago of a meter repair shop in the 
water department which has resulted in a 
saving of $20,000 on meter replacements. 
Nearly all of this saving has been passed on 
to water consumers through rate reductions. 
Garbage collection is now handled by city 
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employees instead of on a contract basis 
resulting in a saving of $4,000 a year. 

Among the improvements which have been 
effected are the installation of a new two- 
way radio in the police department, mu- 
nicipal operation of the airport which has in- 
creased the budget by $3,000 a year, and the 
establishment of a venereal disease clinic 
under the supervision of the state health 
department. 


Labor-Saving Equipment Cuts Maintenance 
Costs 
By E. C. BoypEN 

Municipal Manager, Middlebury, Vermont 
MPROVEMENT in operating methods, 
as well as reduction in service, during the 
past year have resulted in a reduction in in- 
debtedness of more than $10,000 for the 
village of Middlebury, Vermont (2,123), 
and similar economies effected in the town of 
Middlebury (3,175) have resulted in a re- 
duction in indebtedness of more than $6,000. 
A reduction in the amount of shoveling 
and hauling away of snow from streets and 
highways saved $700 for the village of Mid- 
dlebury. A snow plow was used on the main 
thoroughfares, but no snow was hauled from 
highways last winter except for a small sec- 
tion in the congested downtown area. Cur- 
tailment of the sanding program, sanding 
being done only on hills and curves, resulted 
in a further saving of approximately $500. 
The operating costs of all departments was 
greatly reduced by not replacing people who 
left municipal employment during the last 
year. The remaining employees were willing 
to carry the added burden of work since they 
were paid at the rate of time and one-half for 

every hour worked over 40 hours a week. 
Maintenance costs for the city were cut 
by approximately $1,100 without deteriora- 
tion of quality or amount. This was accom- 
plished by the institution of many labor- 
saving devices and systems—primarily by 
the purchase of two mechanical sand 
spreaders, two team culvert thawers, a motor 
grader, and three larger mixers for road re- 
pair. Not only was repair done more eco- 
nomically with these devices, but the ma- 

chines also brought a return from rental. 





Effect of the 48-Hour Week on Municipal 
Employment 


66 O MEET the manpower require- 
ments of our armed forces and our 
expanding war production program 

by a fuller utilization of our available man- 

power” the President by executive order on 

February 9 established a national 48-hour 

work week for the duration of the war and 

empowered the chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission to issue directives and 
regulations to carry out the order. Paragraph 

5 of the President’s order reads as follows: 

Nothing in this order shall be construed as 
superseding or in conflict with any federal, state, 
or local law limiting hours of work or with the 
provisions of any individual or collective bar- 
gaining agreement with respect to rates of pay 
for hours worked in excess of the agreed or cus- 
tomary work week, nor shall this order be con- 
strued as suspending or modifying any provision 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, or any other 
federal, state, or local law relating to the pay- 
ment of wages or overtime. 

At the outset the War Manpower Com- 
mission on February 11 made the minimum 
48-hour week mandatory in 32 labor-short- 
age areas and indicated that other industrial 
areas will be added as labor shortages become 
acute. Although there will be no compulsion 
upon local governments to adopt the 48-hour 
work week, the WMC expects the voluntary 
cooperation of local authorities and recom- 
mends the adoption of the 48-hour week in 
cases where such action will effectively con- 
tribute to the war effort. The WMC has 
indicated that in the formulation of regula- 
tions now being prepared municipal and 
state governments will not be directly 
affected. 


DETROIT ON 48-HouR WEEK 


Detroit, one of the 32 labor-shortage 
areas, is the first city to volunteer to co- 
operate with the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s 48-hour work week policy. The city 
council of Detroit on February 26 voted to 
put city employees on a 48-hour work week 
effective March 22, with time and one-half 
pay for the eight hours in excess of the 


regular 40-hour week. The Detroit council 
also voted a general pay increase of 4.54 per 
cent along with the 48-hour week to bring 
pay up to the Little Steel formula. About 
18,000 employees were affected by the 48- 
hour week. Extra-time pay is computed on 
the basis of 2,080 hours or 260 working days 
a year, and the maximum increase is limited 
to $1,500 for salaried employees. Over 5,000 
police and fire employees who already 
worked 48 or more hours per week were not 
affected by the longer work week and the 
new pay increase did not apply to these 
groups. However, the city council on March 
1 voted a flat 10 per cent pay increase for 
all police and firemen. 

By increasing the number of working 
hours the city hopes to release about 1,600 
employees who can be spared—though prob- 
ably not without curtailing some city serv- 
ices, according to the mayor. As soon as the 
48-hour week goes into effect the city’s 35 
department heads will be asked to determine 
how many employees they can release and 
the reduction in personnel will be made over 
a period of several months. The added ex- 
pense of the 48-hour week for the remaining 
three months of this fiscal year will be met 
by money from a current surplus but a forced 
savings program under which city depart- 
ments will attempt to absorb a percentage 
of the cost is planned to finance the $4,000,- 
000 increase in the payroll for the sixth day 
at straight time next year; $2,000,000 
needed for overtime pay has yet to be pro- 
vided for in the budget. 

The city of Detroit also has decided to ad- 
here to the employment stabilization plan 
for that area, issued by the War Manpower 
Commission in December. Under this plan 
a Classified employee leaving the city service 
for any except military reasons must request 
a release from the civil service commission 
through his department head at least 10 days 
before he proposes to leave the service either 
by resignation or by leave of absence. Fail- 
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EFFECT OF 48-HOUR WEEK ON 


ure to request the release is grounds for 
dismissal in “bad standing,” forfeiting all 
rights to reinstatement, and barring from 
any city civil service examination for the 
duration of the war and two years thereafter. 
On the other hand no person will be given a 
city job whose last employer was on a war 
job in an agency or industry covered by the 
WMC stabilization plan, unless he presents 
a release from his employer. 

The purpose of the stabilization plan is to 
provide an orderly means of releasing city 
employees who have skills needed in war in- 
dustry and who can be spared from their 
city jobs. At the same time it is intended to 
put a brake on the wholesale migration of 
city employees to high-paying but temporary 
jobs in war plants, and the resultant crip- 
pling of essential city services. 


SuRVEY OF OTHER CITIES 


Information secured late in February by 
the Civil Service Assembly and the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association from 16 
other cities in the 32 war industry areas 
which have been put on a 48-hour week re- 
veals that 11 do not contemplate any action 
while five do. 

The 11 cities are Baltimore, Maryland; 
Bath, Maine; Buffalo, New York; Bridge- 
port, Connecticut; Akron and Dayton, Ohio; 
Brunswick, Georgia; Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Ogden, Utah; Portland, Oregon; and 
Springfield, Massachusetts. In Bath, Buffalo, 
Charleston, and Ogden most employees work 
44 hours a week. Office workers in Balti- 
more have a 38'%4-hour week, laborers 40 
hours, and emergency crews and workers in 
other operations requiring 24 hours’ service 
work 48 hours a week. Salaried workers in 
Akron have a 40-hour week and hourly-rate 
employees a 44-hour week. Hartford reports 
that the adoption of the 48-hour week would 
affect only 500 of the 3,100 employees but 
that increased compensation would cost the 
city $300,000. 

Five cities in the labor-shortage areas 
were already on a 48-hour week before 
February 9 or are now taking such steps. In 
Macon, Georgia, all departments were on a 
48-hour week and no pay increases were in- 
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volved. San Diego employees work 44 hours 
a week with certain departments authorized 
to work 48 hours where necessary; more 
than one-half of the city’s employees now 
work at least 48 hours. Seattle city depart- 
ments are authorized by a new ordinance to 
put employees on a 48-hour week at straight 
time provided they have funds to meet the 
added cost. Wichita, Kansas, which has been 
on a 45-hour week, is changing to a 48-hour 
week. Out of 750 employees, only 100 em- 
ployees will be affected, which includes all 
office workers. No overtime will be paid and 
the city does not intend to increase salaries. 
Most employees of the District of Columbia 
work 44 hours a week; but some employees, 
namely operating engineers, fire alarm oper- 
ators, and building and other guards, will go 
on a 48-hour week with additional pay as 
recently provided in Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 170. 


NorMAL MunlicipAL Work WEEK 


Data on the number of hours in the nor- 
mal work week of municipal employees (ex- 
cluding police and firemen) were obtained 
from officials of 830 cities over 10,000 in 
February, 1943, by the International City 
Managers’ Association. The length of the 
work week of city hall personnel in three- 
fourths of cities of over 10,000 population is 
between 38 and 46 hours per week. The 
number of hours worked per week varies 
greatly, however, among population groups; 
in general the larger the city the shorter the 
work week. For example, in almost three- 
fifths of the very large cities the employees 
work less than 42 hours per week, while in 
more than two-thirds of the cities between 
10,000 and 25,000 population the normal 
work week is 42 hours or more. Thirty-three 
per cent of all 830 cities have a work week 
of between 38 and 4134 hours, 40 per cent 
have a work week of 42 to 4534 hours, and 
18 per cent work from 46 to 4934 hours. In 
5 per cent of all cities the work week is less 
than 38 hours and in 4 per cent 50 hours or 
more. The length of the work week for mu- 
nicipal employees in each city is given in 
The 1943 Municipal Year Book which will 
be published early in May. 











News of the Month 








Recent Federal Actions Affecting 
Cities 

RANSPORTATION. The Office of De- 

fense Transportation on February 9 re- 
quested all municipalities to revise traffic 
signals and regulations in order to save tires, 
gasoline, and time. Suggestions based on a 
report by more than 20 traffic experts in- 
cluded the elimination of unnecessary sig- 
nals; shortened signal cycles, generally 35 to 
50 seconds; and a system of primary trans- 
portation routes to which preferred traffic 
control treatment would be given in each 
municipality. The ODT has issued a three- 
page statement outlining procedures by 
which cities may go about the task of re- 
vising traffic signals. A pamphlet containing 
simple instructions for carrying out ODT’s 
traffic control objectives has been mailed to 
the chief administrators of all cities of more 
than 10,000 population. 

Cities which have made studies recently of 
their traffic lights have found that some 
signals can be eliminated. For example, 
Detroit’s city traffic engineer found that be- 
tween 8 and 10 per cent of the traffic lights 
either are unnecessary or are in the wrong 
location because of changes in wartime traf- 
fic. In Milwaukee a city safety commission 
survey resulted in the recommendation that 
seven traffic lights be eliminated. Dallas is 
re-timing traffic signals in the downtown dis- 
trict and on some chief thoroughfares to 
permit faster travel, and boulevard stop signs 
in isolated areas will be replaced with “slow” 
signals. 

Utility Rate Increases. The Office of Price 
Administration on February 10 ruled that 
increases in utility rates, even though made 
as a result of automatic adjustment clauses 
based on increased taxes, fuel cost, and 
similar items, cannot be made without prior 
notice to the OPA. The Emergency Price 
Control Act provides that no public utility 
shall make any general increase in its rates 
or charges which were in effect September 


15, 1942, unless it first gives 30 days’ notice. 
Moreover the utility must also consent in 
these cases to intervention by OPA before 
the regulatory agency having jurisdiction 
over the rates. 

Health Facilities. The Federal Works 
Agency and the Public Health Service have 
agreed concerning their respective responsi- 
bilities in assisting with the establishment 
and financing of adequate facilities in areas 
of war activity. In general the FWA will 
assist in the acquisition of facilities or fi- 
nancing of construction where the war- 
connected needs are certified by the Public 
Health Service. The Public Health Service 
will assist in the financing of health services 
as distinguished from construction or ac- 
quisition of facilities. The agreement covers 
hospitals and health centers, water supply 
and sewage systems, extension of local public 
health services, training of nurses and other 
public health personnel, and public medical 
care. 

Tires. Switching of tires among municipal 
passenger cars is permitted according to an 
amendment to tire rationing regulations is- 
sued by OPA. Tire replacements may be 
made from a common pool. The requirement 
that serial numbers on tire inspection rec- 
ords must match numbers of tires mounted 
on the car does not apply to municipalities. 

Air-Raid Signals. A uniform system of 
air-raid regulations became effective on 
February 17 in 16 Eastern states and in 
order to achieve maximum uniformity the 
Office of Civilian Defense has recommended 
voluntary adoption of the new regulations by 
all states except those in the Western De- 
fense Command. The new regulations pro- 
vide for a minimum of time loss and inter- 
ference with essential war production and 
transportation, earlier blackout and more 
complete mobilization of the citizen defense 
corps, and uniformity of regulations as 
between states. 
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Purchasing Procedure and CMP. On July 
1, 1943, the Controlled Materials Plan will 
go into full operation, supplanting the exist- 
ing priorities system used in obtaining cer- 
tain “controlled materials.” Under CMP, 
critical material requirements will be broken 
down into the three classifications of pro- 
duction, construction and _ facilities, and 
maintenance and repair. 

Allotments of critical materials will be 
made through “claimant agencies” including 
the Army, Navy, Office of Civilian Supply, 
Maritime Commission, and other agencies. 
The Governmental Division of WPB, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of the Census, has 
been engaged for some time in estimating 
the needs of local governmental units for 
critical materials during 1943. When re- 
quirements have been brought into balance 
with supply, and the programs of the various 
claimant agencies are approved, authorized 
quantities of the controlled materials will be 
allocated to the claimant agencies. Allotment 
numbers constituting a right to receive de- 
livery will be assigned to “prime con- 
tractors,” who will pass on the allotment 
numbers, as necessary, to their subcon- 
tractors and suppliers. Materials other than 
“controlled materials” will continue to be 
distributed through the priorities system. 
Steel, copper, and aluminum have already 
been included under CMP. 

Lists of materials and preliminary plans 
for essential projects should be checked with 
the Governmental Division, War Production 
Board, Temporary E Building, Washington, 
D. C., in order that the availability of the 
necessary materials may be ascertained. 

Utilities. An Office of War Utilities has 
been created within the War Production 
Board to administer war activities of electric, 
gas, water, steam, and communications 
utilities. Its first basic order, Order U-1, 
issued on February 24, re-enacts most of the 
P-46 provisions and governs the flow of ma- 
terials into the entire utilities field with the 
exception of communications. It is the first 
industry order to be integrated with the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. Utilities are required 
to sell surplus stocks as a condition for con- 
tinuing to receive priorities assistance. Re- 


gional surplus stock offices are to be created 
to handle the redistribution of surplus ma- 
terials and equipment. The order authorizes 
the use of a higher rating, AA-1, and a Con- 
trolled Materials Plan allotment symbol, to 
permit utilities to obtain materials for main- 
tenance, repair, and minor construction. The 
new order also makes a sharp reduction in 
the inventory which may be held for main- 
tenance and repair after March 31, 1943. 


City Instead of OPA Controls 
Rents in Flint 
pears, Michigan, is the only United 

States city that is known to have a 
municipal rent-control administration. The 
rent-control ordinance was adopted last 
October soon after the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration had issued a blanket order 
making rent control nationwide. Apparently 
the OPA believes that the local rent control 
is adequate because a federal rent-control 
office has not been set up in Flint. The or- 
dinance set March 1, 1942, as maximum rent 
day and was modelled after federal regula- 
tions except that it provides for no registra- 
tion of properties, makes two municipal 
judges rent referees, and provides for the 
adjustment of rents to the prevailing rate for 
comparable housing. The administrative 
work is handled by the city attorney, circuit 
court commissioners, two municipal judges, 
and a committee of real estate appraisers, 
thus making unnecessary a special staff. The 
committee of appraisers investigates without 
charge all applications for adjustment to pro- 
vide the court with disinterested testimony 
on rental valuations in relation to the March 
1, 1942, rent ceiling. 

The entire procedure is handled along the 
lines of the small claims court operated suc- 
cessfully in the city’s municipal court for 
some time. Operating expenses are met by 
fees comparable to those charged in small 
claims cases, paid by landlords or tenants 
seeking rent readjustments. Only 20 appli- 
cations for readjustments have been received 
during the first three months the ordinance 
has been in effect; eight of these resulted in 
rent increases. Eviction cases are handled 
before the circuit court commissioners, the 
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grounds for action being in substance the 
same as under OPA regulations. 

Honolulu has rent control under a terri- 
torial legislative act and the District of 
Columbia has a federal rent-control commis- 
sioner outside of OPA control—GerorcE T. 
GuUNnRY, city manager, Flint, Michigan. 


Electric Rates Reduced in 18 Per Cent 
of Cities Over 25,000 


URING the year 1941 electric utility 

rates for residential service were re- 
duced in 33 cities of more than 50,000 popu- 
lation and in 43 cities of between 25,000 and 
50,000. Rates were increased in only three 
cities and there was no change in the typical 
bills for residential service in the remaining 
333 communities of more than 25,000. 
The trend in typical bills since 1924 is shown 
graphically in Fig. 1. Twenty-two cities, or 
11 per cent of all cities over 50,000, operate 
their own electric power systems and the 
average residential electric rate for 100 kilo- 
watts in these cities on January 1, 1942, was 
$3.05 as compared with $3.89 charged by 
privately owned plants. For most types of 
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typical bills the lowest rates are found on the 
Pacific Coast and in Tennessee and the 
highest in the New England states. The 
cities of Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Nash- 
ville with uniformly low rates of $2.50 per 
100 kilowatts are served by the 
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aie <a aTalelels Tennessee Valley Authority (see 
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= Eek bt 
10| KALAMAZOO, MICH. —_| 1.00 | 1.00| 1.60| 3.00/ 5.75] | 6 6 7| 9 12) the United States, 32 are served 
11 | KANSAS CITY. KANS. 75 | 1.30 | 1.60] 2.00/ 4.95] | 514) 7| 5! 3 exclusively by publicly owned 
12) KNOXVILLE. TENN. | 75| .75| 1.20| 2.50] 5.00] | 5) 1) 3/ 2/4 Ss 
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17| NASHVILLE. TENN. .75| 75| 1.20] 2.50} 5.00] | 5| 1| 3| 2| 4 9y a privately owned utility. 
18] PASADENA. CALIF. -$0| 1.13] 1.80] 3.30] 8.55] | 2/11] iolr3aii Data on electric rates are com- 
19] SAN ANTONIO, TEX -50| 1.25] 190| 3.64| 6.26 2/13/12) 16/15 piled and published by the Fed- 
20| SEATTLE. WASH. .75| .08| 1.40| 2.95| 5.20] | 5| 4| 4) 7/7 1 tee Cc ae och 
21| SPRINGFIELD. ILL. .50| 1.25| 1.90] 3.02| 4.80] | 2/13|12/10| 2 = ne . 
22| TACOMA, WASH. -50| .95/| 1.10] 1.70] 3.20 2} ef t] sft year as of January 1 and typical 
MUNICIPAL AVERAGE gg 109 1.54 3.02 5.58 bills for three types of residental 
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Prepared by Burns & McDonnell Engineering Company 


RESIDENTIAL ELECTRIC RATES OF 


MUNICIPAL SYSTEMS IN ALL CITIES OvER 50,000 


service will be published in The 
1943 Municipal Year Book for 
all cities of more than 25,000. 
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District Police Stations Eliminated and 
Crime Prevention Unit Set Up 


lara Kentucky, last month be- 
gan the task of reorganizing its police 
department, which had not been changed in 
the last 50 years, and is inaugurating modern 
police methods. The loss during the last year 
of one-fourth of the experienced police per- 
sonnel, an increase of nearly 100,000 in the 
civilian and military population of the city, 
and a considerable increase in juvenile de- 
linquency led the city to secure the services 
of an outstanding police consultant to make 
a survey. Two recommendations, salary in- 
creases and the creation of a vice squad, have 
already been carried out.. The need for pay 
increases had been recognized for some time. 
The vice squad during its first month of 
operation (January, 1943) arrested 171 
women as compared with 28 arrested in the 
previous month. Upon being examined at 
the health clinic, 140 of these were found to 
be infected with venereal disease and were 
placed in quarantine. 

The most important change in the police 
department is the abandonment of the dis- 
trict type of organization and the creation 
of a single command at police headquarters 
in the city hall. One of the district stations 
will become headquarters for the military 
police; another will be used as a_head- 
quarters for air-raid wardens, auxiliary po- 
lice, and civilian defense work; and a third 
district station will be converted into an up- 
to-date police training school. The quarters 
of two other district stations at the city hall 
and other city hall offices used by the police 
department are being remodelled so they will 
meet the needs of the new organization. The 
abandonment of the five districts has made 
available more than 30 police officers. For 
example, one station keeper on each of the 
three shifts in each of three out!ying districts, 
or a total of nine men, will be available for 
other badly needed work. 

Under the new setup the police depart- 
ment is divided into six major functional 
divisions responsible directly to the police 
chief: 

1. Records and communication which will 
control the crime laboratory, all records such 
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as complaints, arrests, convictions, identifi- 
cations, and all communications including 
two-way radio, the Gamewell system, the 
PBX, and the teletype. 

2. The traffic division which will operate 
much the same as in the past except that the 
accident investigators will be transferred to 
the patrol division to serve as special investi- 
gators not only for traffic accidents but for 
crime as well. 

3. The detective division which will be 
expanded in personnel from 26 to 41 and 
divided into four details so that the men 
assigned may become specialists in the in- 
vestigation of particular types of crime. 

4. The crime prevention division, an en- 
tirely new unit which will work with many 
community agencies on a program of juvenile 
delinquency prevention, will be headed by a 
captain and manned by five patrolmen and 
four policewomen. 

5. The patrol division which is responsi- 
ble for general law enforcement and will be 
headed by a major and three captains, one 
for each shift, who will have an office adja- 
cent to the transmitter and will give orders 
as necessary over the two-way radio. 

Under the new plan each patrolman will 
be charged with the enforcement of the 
traffic laws just as much as with the enforce- 
ment of other laws. Instead of having of- 
ficers and men divided into three equal shifts 
as in the past, police manpower will be dis- 
tributed at the hours and in the places where 
most needed. This reorganization, which is 
being carried out without releasing any men 
and without making any demotions, will 
make it possible for the police to do better 
work.—WiLson W. Wyatt, mayor, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


City Has Freight Shipped “Collect” 


OPEKA, Kansas, requires that freight 

be sent to the city “collect” instead of 
f.o.b. By paying the freight directly the city 
can take advantage of the exemption from 
the federal transportation tax granted to 
cities. Many cities have not been able to 
take the exemption because many railroad 
stations are not authorized to accept ship- 
ments unless the freight has been prepaid. 
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The North Carolina League of Municipal- 
ities reports that of the 1,590 railroad depots 
in that state, 1,114 are non-agency stations 
which cannot accept shipments without pre- 
payment. The North Carolina League has 
suggested that a form of tax exemption cer- 
tificate be developed to supply to vendors so 
that cities and other government units would 
be able to receive the exemptions on prepaid 
freight which constitutes the bulk of the 
shipments received by most municipalities. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 
National Fire Protection Association—Chi- 
cago, May 10-13. 
American Society of Planning Officials—New 
York, May 17-19. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
New York, May 19-21. 
Municipal Finance Officers 
Pittsburgh, June 15-17. 


Association — 





MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and 
National Safety Council 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 1,730 in January, 1943, a 45 per 
cent decrease as compared with January, 1942. 
Traffic deaths for the entire year of 1942 
totalled 27,800, as compared with the 1941 total 
of 39,969—a 30 per cent decrease. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to January 
15, 1943, compared with the average for the 
five prewar years. The cost of living on January 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 


15, 1943, the latest date for which figures are 
available, was 22.3 per cent higher than on 
August 15, 1939, when the cost-of-living index 
was 98.5 (1935-39 average = 100). The index 
on January 15, 1943, was 120.6 as compared 
with 120.4 on December 15, 1942. This .2 per 
cent increase is the smallest monthly advance 
in living costs since February, 1941. Prices of 
a number of fresh fruits and vegetables de- 
clined, with new crops from the South, and 
January clearance sales of men’s and women’s 
heavy wool coats and men’s suits in many stores 
throughout the country brought price reductions 
in clothing. Prices of coal, however, increased 
2.5 per cent, and many staple foodstuffs showed 
continued slight advances in prices. On January 
12 the Bureau’s index of food costs was 33 
per cent above the 1935-39 average, 9.4 per cent 
above May 12, 1942, and 14 per cent above a 
year ago. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer Index stood at 2.08 per cent 
on March 1, 1943, as compared with 2.12 per 
cent on February 1. (Note: This index aver- 
ages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary 
inversely with bond prices.) 


Source: 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











Women Traffic Police 


SHEVILLE, North Carolina, has recently 
employed eight women as traffic officers. 
These female traffic cops are married and their 
average age is 36. They were trained by an 
experienced traffic officer for two weeks before 
taking up their duties—five hours each day. The 
women have full police powers and the police 
department plans to use them anywhere that a 
man might go except on call cars and night 
cruisers. The city furnishes flaming red capes, 
red overseas caps, raincoats and rain helmets. 
Other clothing is supplied by the women them- 
selves and most have purchased olive-drab ski 
suits. 


Women in Tax Assessment Work 


Los Angeles County, California, has mobilized 
500 housewives as personal property appraisers. 
The jobs, of a temporary nature, usually are 
filled by men. All were put through an intensive 
training course after their recruitment and, 
according to a report of the county assessor, are 
ready to carry out the assessment task as eff- 
ciently and as accurately as it has been done in 
previous years. 


Higher Water Rates Outside City 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court has ruled that 
the city of Milwaukee may charge higher rates 
for suburban water service than for urban serv- 
ice. The three suburban villages of Fox Point, 
Shorewood, and Whitefish Bay purchase water 
from Milwaukee for resale to their residents at 


* Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


rates based on 4 per cent on the investment and 
$550,000 as a property tax equivalent. The 
Court sustained Milwaukee’s claim that service 
rendered to the suburbs is essentially different 
from urban service and that the higher rates are 
based on differences in service and cost, not on 
political boundaries. 


Limits Number and Fares of Taxis 


Walla Walla, Washington, has adopted an 
ordinance which forbids taxi drivers to take 
passengers “the long way,” under penalty of a 
$100 fine. Taxicab rates are limited to 25 cents 
for the first one-half mile and 10 cents for each 
half mile thereafter. A passenger must pay 10 
cents for keeping a driver waiting three minutes 
and 10 cents for each extra passenger. The 
number of cabs is limited to one to every 2,000 
inhabitants. 


Venereal Disease Treatment Clinics 


The health department of Dallas, Texas, has 
opened a free prophylactic station in its fight 
against venereal disease. The service will be 
available to both men and women on a com- 
pletely confidential basis. This station is located 
at the city hospital and a staff is available at all 
hours of the day and night. While the new serv- 
ice is primarily for civilians, military personnel 
are served upon request... . There are in the 
United States more than 3,000 venereal disease 
treatment clinics operated by counties, cities, 
and states, most of which are county-operated. 


Census Prepares Housing Maps 


The Bureau of the Census has prepared a 
series of analytical maps showing housing char- 
acteristics for cities by blocks based on data 
obtained from the census of housing taken as 
of April 1, 1940. The maps show average rents, 
need for major repairs, year built, persons per 
room, owner occupancy, mortgage status, and 
so on. Maps. have already been prepared for a 
number of cities including Cambridge (Massa- 
chusetts), Des Moines, Grand Rapids, Knox- 
ville, Sacramento, Salt Lake City, and Wichita. 


[87] 
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Free Land and Water for Gardens 


Several cities have taken action to stimulate 
the planting of victory gardens. The city coun- 
cil of Atlanta has made available for victory 
garden use about 225 acres of land consisting of 
lots to which the city holds title. Sacramento, 
California, has adopted an ordinance providing 
that free water may be furnished for noncom- 
mercial vegetable gardens for use on an area 
not exceeding 2,000 square feet; special rates 
apply to areas in excess of 2,000 square feet. 
The San Francisco Board of Supervisors has 
requested the public utilities commission to 
consider reducing current water rates so that 
consumers would not be penalized for planting 
victory gardens. 


City Proposes To Buy Electric System 


Kearney, Nebraska, has secured through the 
courts a condemnation value of $271,000 for 
purchase of the electric distribution system 
owned by the Consumers’ Public Power Dis- 
trict with an obligation of the city to pay an 
additional $25,000 if within 10 years the city 
ceased to buy power from the District. The 
Public Power District had proposed as a fair 
market value of its distribution system, $755,- 
000 plus $369,612 for severance damages, or a 
total of $1,124,000. A firm of consulting engi- 
neers employed by the city had invoiced the 
utility property at a value of $216,000. The 
city will vote on April 6 upon a bond issue of 
$310,000 to take over the property, to be then 
owned and operated by a utility board in behalf 
of the city. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Cincinnati has adopted an ordinance regulat- 
ing the sale of horse meat and horse meat prod- 
ucts in stores and restaurants. Horse meat 
dealers may not handle or sell any other kind of 
meat or meat products. .. . Houston has adopted 
an ordinance making it unlawful for gasoline 
service stations to vacate or discontinue business 
without prior notice to the fire department... . 
Columbus, Ohio, has licensed the use of minor 
street privileges and adopted an ordinance levy- 
ing a service charge for the collection and dis- 
posal of garbage and rubbish. . . . San Francisco 
has adopted curfew regulations, Philadelphia 
has adopted rules relating to the conduct and 
operation of rendering plants, and Cleveland 
has provided for the licensing of bicycles and 
bicycle rental establishments. 


| March 
Radio School for Traffic Violators 


Denver traffic violators now can “sit out” 
their penalties at home by the radio. Under the 
city’s traffic school system, now discontinued, 
offenders could elect to attend the school in lieu 
of a fine. Now they listen once a week to a 
half-hour radio program simulating a traffic 
court. To insure the proper listener response, 
offenders must write out answers to radio ques- 
tions on traffic safety and return them to the 
police judge. 


Personnel Management News 


Ordinances suspending resident requirements 
for the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter have been adopted by Hartford, 
Connecticut, and Kansas City, Missouri. The 
Los Angeles City School District in recent ex- 
aminations has permitted applicants to “file by 
phone,” thus making necessary only one trip 
to the personnel office to complete the examin- 
ing process... . / A recent law permitting federal 
workers to accumulate up to 90 days of annual 
leave has been made retroactive to September 
8, 1939, by a ruling of the comptroller general. 
. . . Employee training activities in New York 
City have been transferred for the duration 
from the civil service commission to the office 
of the mayor. In appointing firemen from civil 
service lists, the New York City Fire Commis- 
sioner, according to a recent decision of the 
New York Supreme Court, may pass over those 
classified as 3-A in the draft because their 
induction is imminent. 


Police Cars Used as Ambulances 


Detroit’s police department is converting 20 
of its accident prevention bureau cars into 
emergency ambulances on the theory that first 
aid treatment and direct-to-hospital facilities 
will save lives as well as rubber and gasoline. 
A car can be converted into an efficient ambu- 
lance in two minutes. 


Number of Councilmen Reduced 


Nashville, Tennessee, has been granted a new 
charter by the state legislature. The charter 
reduces the number of city councilmen from 27 
to nine and gives the three members of the 
board of administration—the mayor, the com- 
missioner of fire and public works, and the 
commissioner of water, health, and welfare— 
nearly equal executive powers. 
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Milwaukee Plans City Rehabilitation 


The mayor of Milwaukee has appointed a 
committee of municipal officials to assist in 
formulating a master plan for guiding the future 
physical development of the city. The commit- 
tee will consider all phases of planning and 
physical rehabilitation from the viewpoint of 
sound municipal finance, the program of the 
long-term improvement technical committee 
now working on a six-year plan of postwar pub- 
lic works, and the work of other agencies of the 
city. In appointing the committee, Acting 
Mayor Bohn pointed out that assessed valua- 
tions have decreased from approximately $1,000,- 
000.000 in 1930 to $842,000,000 in 1942. 


Substitutes for Metal Garbage Cans 


City officials are experimenting with paper 
garbage cans and other substitutes for metal 
refuse containers. Los Angeles city officials are 
encouraging individuals and companies inter- 
ested in developing garbage containers made of 
continuously wound paper, plywood, or com- 
bination of paper and wood, and are testing var- 
ious types of containers made of these materials. 
Such substitutes are treated usually with water- 
proofing which is resistant to acetic acid. St. 
Louis is experimenting with wooden garbage 
containers, while residents of Boston are using 
old oil drums and wooden barrels as rubbish 
containers. 


State Aid for Local Merit System 


Louisiana has passed a law establishing the 
merit system for all paid positions in the police 
and fire departments of the eight cities between 
13.000 and 100,000 population. The governor 
has designated the state civil service department 
to serve in an advisory capacity to each of the 
local civil service commissions and a staff mem- 
ber of the department has been appointed to 
devote almost full time to this work. Assistance 
is given only on request and so far has been 
provided only in connection with preparing, 
administering, and scoring written tests. 


Salary Changes and Cost-of-Living Index 

The city council of Duluth, Minnesota, has 
adopted a cost-of-living salary adjustment plan 
effective January 1, 1943, under which the sal- 
aries of employees up to $275 a month are 
subject to adjustment for increase or decrease 
in accordance with the cost-of-living index of 
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the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics as 
published for Minneapolis. No salary increase 
becomes effective until the index reaches 109 
and then increases are allowed on the basis of 
$1 for each point of increase in the index but 
no adjustments are to be made for variations 
of less than two and one-half points and the 
maximum of increase for any one person can- 
not exceed $7.50 a month for the calendar year. 
When the cost-of-living index declines salary 
decreases are to be made in the same manner 
except that when the index decline has reached 
109 there is to be no further reduction until the 
index falls below 100. 


State Personnel Service for Cities 


Twenty-two California municipalities now 
participate in a cooperative service under which 
the California State Personnel Board offers tech- 
nical personnel assistance at cost. Among the 
participating municipalities are San Diego 
County, Bakersfield, Burlingame, Stockton, 
Rosedale, and the Montebello city school dis- 
trict. Services performed in the various com- 
munities include suggesting provisions for new 
merit system ordinances, installing classification 
and pay plans, preparing and sometimes admin- 
istering examinations, installing reports of em- 
ployee performance known as service ratings, 
and developing and installing personnel record- 
keeping systems. Localities pay for the service 
on various bases, generally on the actual cost of 
rendering the service. 


City Gets 30 Per Cent Cut in 
Electric Rates 


The municipal utility board of Tampa, Flor- 
ida (108,391), has secured a 30 per cent over-all 
reduction in electric utility rates. The private 
utility serving the city will rebate to electricity 
consumers $1,550,000 which has been collected 
in excess of the rates ordered by the utility 
board in 1940 and held in escrow. A decree of 
the circuit court in January threw out a suit 
which had been instituted by the private com- 
pany in 1940 to prevent the board from putting 
the reduction order into effect. The private 
company held that the reduction was “unfair 
and unreasonable” because it would not allow 
the company to earn 7 per cent on its invest- 
ment. The reduction order was based on a 
survey by a firm of consultant engineers em- 
ployed by the city. 








Inventory for Assessment Purposes 


Jefferson County and Birmingham, Alabama, 
have just completed a comprehensive property 
inventory to secure a complete description and 
sketch of each real estate parcel, including de- 
scription, specifications, floor plan, and photo- 
graph of each improvement, and a complete rec- 
ord of all recorded transactions, including deeds, 
mortgages, and leases. The inventory resulted 
in a change in assessments on 67 per cent of the 
parcels examined. The entire cost of the inven- 
tory project was $489,212, of which WPA con- 
tributed $289,635, the balance being appropri- 
ated by the state, county, and cities within the 
county. A companion project was the prepara- 
tion of a complete set of tax maps. 


Postwar Rehabilitation of Cities 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has recently set up a “redevelopment field sta- 
tion” to study municipal capital and operating 
costs and fiscal or administrative policy changes 
that may be involved in bringing environmental 
conditions in line with modern needs and habits 
of living. The purpose of this “field station” is 
to analyze the various methods of urban rede- 
velopment which are now receiving consideration 
as important phases of postwar rehabilitation, 
with the object of determining their relative 
values in terms of present-day social and eco- 
nomic conditions. The city planning commission 
of Boston and the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation will assist in the studies. 


Duties of Auxiliary Police 


The use of auxiliary police for the perform- 
ance of regular police duties has been discon- 
tinued in Washington, D. C., and their duties 
limited to actual air raids, tests, or other emer- 
gencies. For several months auxiliary police 
have assisted in handling large gatherings, es- 
corts, patrols, and so on, but the question of 
liability in event of injury to an auxiliary while 
performing such duties resulted in discontinuing 
the practice. The Office of Civilian Defense and 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
are on record disapproving the arming of aux- 
iliary police and recommending that auxiliaries 
be under the supervision of the police chief. 


Pay Taxes or Scrap Cars 


In a two-pronged program to collect back 
taxes and provide scrap metal, Denver, Colo- 
rado, is cooperating in WPB’s “Run ’em or 
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wreck ’em” campaign on all automobiles which 
are no longer a means of transportation. Owp. 
ers of old cars on which taxes are delinquent yilj 
be given 10 days to secure licenses or pay back 
ad valorem taxes. If the taxes are not paid, bids 
will be taken and the cars will be sold for the 
taxes as junk. More than 250 junk autos, whog 
location is known, will be the first objective of 
the program. 


Cities Watch Excise Taxes 


Many excise taxes were increased substan. 
tially by the Revenue Act of 1942. Municipal. 


ities are exempt in most cases, but the Mv} 


nicipal Finance Officers Association advises 
municipal officials to watch invoices they re. 
ceive to be sure that taxes are not included. De. 


tailed information concerning the effect of the 


1942 Revenue Act on municipalities is set forth 
in Special Bulletin D issued by MFOA, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 


Municipal Debt Situation 


The 410 cities in the United States with a 
population of more than 25,000 had a total 
debt on June 30, 1942, of $8,332,000,000, a 
decline of $185,000,000 from the year before. 
Cities of 25,000 to 100,000 reduced their in- 
debtedness during the year by more than 4 per 
cent, but because the larger cities made less 


substantial reductions, the total debt for all 
cities over 25,000 is only 2.2 per cent less than f 


that of the previous year. 


Retire Debt With Surplus 


Cities in Wisconsin received a good share of 
the state-collected income tax, and in some 
cities the amount received in 1942 exceeded the 
estimates. West Milwaukee (5,010), found that 
it had a surplus of $100,000, and this will be 
used to pay off the city’s outstanding debt of 
$93,000. If the bonds cannot be purchased in 
the market, the village plans to buy federal 


government bonds which will come due about 


the same time that the village bonds mature. 


City Establishes Insurance Fund 


The board of education in Des Moines, Lowa, 
has provided an allotment of $10,000 in its 
1942-43 budget, so that in time the board will 





be able to carry its own insurance. The board 
now pays $8,905 a year in premiums on fire and 
tornado insurance, and this coverage will not be 
dropped until the insurance fund has been 
built up. 
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Day Nurseries for Children 


Reports from several war-industry areas in- 
dicate that the providing of day nurseries for 
children of working mothers may become a reg- 
ular function of many public housing develop- 
ments. A housing project in Seattle maintains a 
daily program for the needs of the 2,000 chil- 
dren among the area’s 5,200 war worker resi- 
dents. A negro housing project in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, has contributed the use of a 6/- 
room dwelling unit for child care. The housing 
authority pays all utility charges and an inter- 
racial committee furnishes equipment and em- 
ploys a matron, a cook, and a housekeeper. 
Parents pay only a small fee to help provide for 
the midday meal. 


Suggestions for Traffic Sign Improvements 


St. Paul, Minnesota, is planning to standard- 
ize traffic signs and signals as soon as conditions 
permit, and to provide for proper maintenance 
to keep signs clean and in good repair. A re- 
cent survey showed that five city departments, 
railroads, bus companies, business associations, 
and the state fair put up traffic signs or barrier 
markings with variations in wording of messages 
and types of signs. The survey report recom- 
mended that advertising signs which conflict 
with traffic signs be removed, that portable “no 
parking” signs be discontinued, that obstruc- 
tions to traffic directions be eliminated, that 
pavement markings (especially lanings) should 
be used more freely, and that traffic controls be 
revaluated where changing conditions, such as 
gasoline rationing, have affected the situation. 


Personnel News 


Police and firemen in Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin (46,235), have been forbidden by action of 
the city council to accept employment while off 
duty. . .. City employees, working on an hourly 
basis in Oconomowoc, Wisconsin (4,562), will 
receive two weeks’ vacation with pay if they 
have worked for the city for one year or more. 
... Sheboygan, Wisconsin (40,638), at the fall 
election approved a proposal for a_ full-time 
mayor for the city. 


Two Counties Adopt Merit System 


Two Minnesota counties, Ramsey County (St. 
Paul) and St. Louis County (Duluth), on No- 
vember 3 adopted formal merit systems. The 
Ramsey County civil service board will make 
use of the St. Paul personnel staff in admin- 
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istering the county merit system. . . . The 
Minnesota State Civil Service Department, for 
the first time since the state merit system was 
adopted in 1939, is assisting political subdi- 
visions in civil service matters by making a 
classification of positions for the water and 
light board of Moorhead. 


Federal Tax Exemptions Opposed 


The policy of the Federal Government in 
insisting on exemption from property taxes for 
establishments engaged in pursuits that would 
ordinarily be privately operated, such as war 
industries and institutional real estate used for 
profit, was opposed by the National Association 
of Assessing Officers at its recent annual con- 
ference. The resolution opposing this policy 
stated that since the war effort is a national and 
not a local effort the cost of conducting the war 
should be distributed equitably among all the 
nation’s citizens, and that the present policy 
imposes a special and inequitable burden on 
citizens living in the communities where such 
establishments are located. 


Self-Insurance in 27 States 


Twenty-seven states are “self-insurers,” pay- 
ing fire losses on state property from appropria- 
tions, bond issues, or special funds set up for the 
purpose, instead of carrying insurance with the 
commercial insurance companies. Eleven of 
these states operate regular insurance funds, 
following in most cases basic principles of com- 
mercial fire insurance; 13 carry no insurance 
and have no insurance fund, depending upon 
current appropriations or bond issues to care 
for fire losses; and three states act as self- 
insurers with limited funds. “The general ex- 
perience with state insurance funds has been 
satisfactory,” according to a study made by 
the Maryland Legislative Council, and “for the 
most part the funds operate at a substantial 
profit.” 


Saving on Surety Bonds 


When the annual premium on public officials’ 
surety bonds is $5.00 or more, there is a dis- 
count of 15 per cent on the second and subse- 
quent years’ premiums if the premium for two 
or more years is paid at the same time. In 
order to effect this saving, the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association advises that payment 
for surety bonds be planned so that half will 
fall due each year, with the bonds written for a 
two-year period. 





Salvaging Tin Cans 


Berkeley and Fresno, California, have 
amended their garbage collection ordinances to 
make tin can salvage easier. In Berkeley the 
cans must be prepared—cleaned, labels and ends 
removed, and sides flattened—and put in a 
separate container placed on the front curb no 
later than 6:00 A.M. on collection day. Fresno 
has a somewhat similar plan and in both cities 
collections are made once a month on predesig- 
nated days. Berkeley salvages more than 50 
tons of tin cans a month and the revenue from 
the sale of the cans nearly finances collection 
costs. The cans are taken to the incinerator and 
loaded by conveyor into freight cars for ship- 
ment to detinning plants. 


Medical Care in War Housing 


Families at the Marin City war housing de- 
velopment in Marin County, California, are 
financing their medical care on a prepay plan, 
which includes all 600 families and 1,100 single 
men who have moved into the new housing 
development. Complete medical care, surgery. 
and hospitalization are furnished at $5.00 a 
month for a family with children, $4.00 for a 
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two-person family, and $2.50 for a single per. 
son. A medical center is set up in the housing 
project, supplied with medical equipment ang 
staffed by nurses and one resident physician fo; 
each 1,500 persons. 


Municipal Park Areas 


More than one fourth of 1,465 cities of 2,509 
population or more that reported to the Na. 
tional Recreation Association have at least one 
acre of parks for each 100 people, which is the 
standard set by that association. An analysis of 
the 25 per cent “best” cities in each of nine 
population groups, judged according to their per 
capita park acreage, shows that in the 321 cities 
comprising this group the average number of 
persons per acre is 47. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that much of the park acreage in some 
of these cities lies outside the city limits. Be. 
tween 1935 and 1940 the park acreage in 819 
identical cities showed an average increase of 
9 per cent. Detailed information regarding park 
acreage, types of park properties, recreation 
activities, staff and expenditures, and income 
and operating costs are published in a recent 
report entitled, Municipal and County Parks in 
the United States, 1940, issued by the NRA. 











Personnel Exchange Service 











POSITIONS OPEN 


RADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
G TION, Harvard University. Littauer 
and Administration Fellowships, 1943-44. Can- 
didates for Littauer Fellowships should have 
completed one or more years of graduate study 
in the social sciences. The Administration Fel- 
lowships are for recent college graduates who 
plan to enter the government service. Both 
fellowships are for one year, the first carrying 
a stipend of $1,500 and the second a stipend 
up to $1,000. Further information and applica- 
tion blanks can be secured from 122 Littauer 
Center, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Applications should be filed by April 
2. 1943. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Haro_tp H. Corson, recently appointed city 
manager of Birmingham, Michigan, was an engi- 
neer with the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment from 1923 to 1927; city engineer of Bir- 
mingham, Michigan, from 1927 until appointed 
manager and in addition during the last 10 years 
has been city treasurer of Birmingham. 

LamMAR HarMon, newly appointed city man- 
ager of St. Augustine, Florida, has been en- 
gaged in business in St. Augustine and during 
1941-42 was executive secretary of the local 
Office of Price Administration in that city. 

Loy E. NicHots, appointed city manager of 
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Burkburnett, Texas, late in 1942 was business 
manager and secretary-treasurer of the Burk- 
burnett Independent School District for five 
years prior to his appointment as city manager. 
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| 
| The Pick of the Month 
| 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 

















MunicipaAL PoLice ADMINISTRATION. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. Revised edition, 
1943. 53lpp. $7.50. In connection with 
correspondence course, $35. 

The first edition issued in 1938 has been thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date. It is not 
an overstatement to say that this new edition 
contains the latest and most practical informa- 


tion available on the best administrative 
methods as applied specifically to police prob- 
lems. Some of the new material added includes 
a discussion of the wartime work of the police 
force, relationships with private police, new 
procedures in recruitment, factors to consider 
in distribution of the patrol force, one man 
versus two men in patrol cars, and so on—all 
with the emphasis on methods of getting police 
work done. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND FISCAL SURVEY OF THE 
GOVERN MENT OF THE CITY OF WICHITA, KAN- 
sas. By J. L. Jacobs and Company, Chicago. 
City Manager, Wichita. 1942. 130pp. 

Arm Raw PrRotTecTION CODE FOR FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS AND THEIR CONTENTS. Public 
Buildings Administration, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 173pp. 

CuRRENT ASPECTS OF RECORDS ADMINISTRATION. 
By Philip C. Brooks. National Archives. 
Washington, D. C. February, 1943. 19pp. 


EDUCATION 


THE FINANCING OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN MICH- 
IGAN. By Shepard E. Fenton and William B. 
Wood. University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor. 1942. 139pp. 60 cents. 

PLANNING SCHOOLS FOR TomorRow. By John 
Guy Fowlkes. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1942. 26pp. 10 cents. 

Wartime HAaNpDBOOK FOR EpucATION. National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 1943. 63pp. 15 
cents. 


FINANCE 


DEPRECIATION OF BUILDINGS FOR ASSESSMENT 
Purposes. By Ronald B. Welch. National 
Association of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1943. 66pp. $2. 

Factors IN MaAkInc 1943 Bupcets. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1943. 4pp. 25 cents. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNT- 
ING. By Lloyd Morey and Robert P. Hackett. 
John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 1942. 448pp. $4. 


INDEBTEDNESS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1929-41. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 91pp. 15 cents. 

(1) MANUAL oF INSTRUCTIONS — BALANCE 
SHEETS, REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES, AND 
OTHER ACCOUNTING STATEMENTS OF MUNICI- 
PAL CORPORATIONS. 195pp. 50 cents. (2) 
MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY. 38pp. 
25 cents. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fi- 
nance Statistics Branch, Ottawa, Canada. 
1942. 

MUNICIPAL NON-PROPERTY TAX REVENUES. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. Entire issue of 
Municipal Finance, February, 1943. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE NINTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION. National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
64pp. $1. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON BupGeT STAFF 
AcenciEs. By Norman N. Gill. Municipal 
Reference Library. City Hall. Milwaukee. 
1943. 7pp. 

PRUNING THE MUNICIPAL BupGET: Part III. 
Studies of Individual Departments. Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Taxpayers Association, 
11 Beacon Street, Boston. 1943. 28pp. 

(1) REporT ON CENTRAL PURCHASING IN MiIs- 
souRI. 27pp. (2) Report ON FISCAL AND 
ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES OF THE MIssourRI 
State HiGHWAY DEPARTMENT. 25pp. Mis- 
souri Public Expenditure Survey, 210 Mon- 
roe Street, Jefferson City. 1942. 


FIRE 


(1) Fire PRroTecTION IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE. 
Prepared by the War Department. 1941. 
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40pp. 


(2) TRAINING AUXILIARY FIREMEN. 
1942. 7pp. (3) FirE DEFENSE ORGANIZATION. 
1942. 4pp. Office of Civilian Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

FIRE-RESISTANCE CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING 


ConstrucTIONS. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 86pp. 20 cents. 

NATIONAL FirE Copves: (1) EXTINGUISHING 
AND ALARM EQUIPMENT. 66lpp. $3. (2) 
PREVENTION OF Dust ExPLosions. 160pp. $1. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston. 1943. 


HEALTH 


CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. Sec- 
ond printing with additions. American Pub- 
lic Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 1943. 96pp. 25 cents. 

Doc WARDEN PROBLEM IN CUYAHOGA COUNTY. 
The Citizens League, 1307 Swetland Building, 
Cleveland. Entire issue of Greater Cleveland, 
February, 1943. 8pp. 

HEALTH SERVICES IN City SCHOOLS. By James 
Frederick Rogers. United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 1942. 5SOpp. 
15 cents. 


HOUSING 


THE City, THE HOUSING, AND THE COMMUNITY 
Pitan. By Hugo Leipziger. University of 
Texas, Austin. 1942. 37pp. 

INVESTMENT PosITION oF LocaL Housinc Av- 
THORITY Bonps. R. W. Pressprich and Com- 
pany, 68 William Street, New York. Septem- 
ber, 1942. 21pp. 

PAYMENTS IN Lieu or TAxeEs. Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. Re- 
print from American City, November, 1942. 


3pp. 
LIQUOR 


STATE LiguoR MONOPOLY OR PRIVATE LICENS- 
ING? By Glenn D. Morrow and Orba F. 
Traylor. The Legislative Council, Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 1942. 80pp. 


PERSONNEL 


DISCUSSION OF EXPERIENCE IN APPLICATION OF 
THE MANNING TABLES PLAN TO MUNICIPAL 
SERVICES. Personnel Department, Pasadena, 
California. 1943. 5pp. mimeographed. 

NATIONAL ROSTER OF SCIENTIFIC AND SPECIAL- 
IZED PERSONNEL. National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. June, 1942. 47pp. 10 
cents. 

PERSONNEL MANUAL. By R. E. McClure, City 

Manager, Wichita, Kansas. December, 1942. 

42pp. (Also Resolution Approving a Merit 





System. January 18, 1943. 4pp.) 
PLANNING 


NEW PLANs FoR OLD Towns: A CAsE Stupy 
OF HARTFORD, VERMONT. By John W. Reps. 
National Resources Planning Board, 2100 Fed. 
eral Building, Boston. 1942. 39pp. 

(1) RoLe oF THE HovusEBUILDING INDUsTRYy. 
By Miles L. Colean. 1942. 29pp. 10 cents, 
(2) STATE PLANNING—1942. June, 1942, 
134pp. 30 cents. (3) TAx DELINQUENCY Anp 
RurAL LAnp Use ADJUSTMENT. September. 
1942. 190pp. 50 cents. (4) STATE PLANNING, 
June, 1942. 134pp. 30 cents. (5) Fretps or 
CURRENT STATE PLANNING Boarp Activity, 
1942. 93pp. National Resources Planning 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

STATE AND FEDERAL LANDS IN MICHIGAN. Mich- 
igan State Planning Commission, Lansing. 
1943. 40pp. 

A Stupy oF LAND UsE IN THIRTY-ONE Towns 
IN AROOSTOOK CouNTy, MAINE. Maine Uni- 
versity, Orono. 1942. 106pp. 

TRAFFIC 

THE EvipeNce HANDBOOK FOR PoLice. By 
Franklin M. Kreml. Edited by - David G. 
Monroe. Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, 1827 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 1943. 148pp. $2. 

THE PARKING PROBLEM; A LIBRARY RESEARCH. 
Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic Control, 
Saugatuck, Connecticut. September, 1942. 
82pp. 

TRAFFIC AND PARKING Stupy; A PLAN For Im- 
PROVEMENT OF CONDITIONS IN THE CENTRAL 
BusIness AREAS OF NEW YorkK City. Re- 
gional Plan Association, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 1942. 144pp. $4.50. 

TraFFIc Courts. By George Warren. Little 
Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 1942. 280pp. $4. 


WELFARE 


CiviL DEFENSE MEASURES FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF CHILDREN: REPORT OF OBSERVATIONS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, FEBRUARY, 1941. By Martha 
M. Eliot. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. 1942. 186pp. 30 cents. 

JURISDICTION OVER JUVENILE OFFENDERS. Re- 
search Department, Illinois Legislative Coun- 
cil, Springfield. Publication No. 54. October, 
1942. 28pp. 

A STANDARD CLASSIFICATION OF Pustic As- 
SISTANCE Costs. American Public Welfare 
Association and Committee on Public Welfare 
Accounting of Social Security Board. The 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

1942. 54pp. $1.25. 
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